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- PROPE R ANSW ERS ‘IN RECITATION. 


BY REV. E. HUBER, CITY SUP’T, NEB. CITY. 


In conducting a recitation the 
teacher may either ask questions 
concerning the subject of the lesson 
and require his pupils to answer 
them, or he may assign a particular 
topic and call upon them to state all 
that belongs to it, without aid from 
suggested questions. In either meth- 
od the matter of the answers may be 
derived from text-books or from the 
pupil’s own knowledge and judg- 
ment. What we shall have to say in 
reference to our subject will be ar- 
ranged under two general divisions, 
suggested by the two different meth- 
ods of recitation already described. 

I. Answers proper under the first 
method. 

II. Answers 
second. 

These two general divisions may 
each be sub-divided, according as the 
matter comprised in the answers is 
drawn from the text-book or derived 
from the pupil’s own knowledge and 
judgment, 


proper under the 


I. In regard therefore to answers 
given according to the first-named 
method and when the matter of them 
is furnished by the text-book, 
i « st— 

. That the answers should be 
hae understood and not sim- 
ply repeated from memory. Without 
this the learner acquires no real 
knowledge. He has simply fixed in 
his memory the names of the words 
that stand for facts and ideas, but 
the facts and ideas themselves are 
not yet in his possession. From 
such a procedure he will derive no 
more benefit than he would from 
studying the names of characters of 
an Egyptian Hieroglyphic, without 
any key to their signification. 

Again, if allowed to answer merely 
from memory, without striving to 
comprehend the meaning, a habit of 
inattention to the sense is formed 
that will injure his progress in learn- 
ing, throughout life. Because of 
this habit he will always derive but 
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2 comparatively small amount of 
knowledge from lectures, books, and 
other means of information that may 
be within his reach. 


But besides the failure to obtain 
the greatest amount of knowledge 
possible, the understanding itself is 
made to suffer from such a course. 
‘'he memory only being exercised, 
the understanding will not increase 
in strength, and will, therefore, have 
less ability to comprehend what is 
difficult. In consequence, no delight 
will be felt in the reading and study 
of books that abound in thought. 
Such will be discarded, and light 
reading that requires no effort to 
comprehend will be substituted in 
their place. This is perhaps the 


greatest evil flowing from the prac- 
tice condemned, as permanent injury 


is done to one of the most useful 
powers of the human mind. These 
reasons combined should certainly 
have sufficient influence upon every 
teacher to cause him never to rest 
satisfied with answers given by his 
pupils, until convinced by close ex- 
amination that they are thoroughly 
understood. 


2. That answers should be cor- 
rectly given, and with the assurance 
that they are correct. Concerning 
the importance of giving correct 
answers, nothing need be said, and 
we will, therefore, at once pass on to 
the consideration of the second part 
of this proposition, that the pupil 
should be well assured of the correct- 
ness of his answers. We acquire 
knowledge in order that we may be 
able to use it on proper occasions. 
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If, however, we are not confident 
about the correctness of our knowl- 
edge when the occasion for its use 
has come, we shall either not be able 
to employ it at all, or will do so with 
less efficiency. Our judgments, for 
instance, depend upon facts in pos- 
session of the mind. If uncertain. 
however, whether we have these 
faets correctly before us, we shall 
necessarily be uncertain in the same 
degree in regard to the correctness of 
our conclusions. And if these con- 
clusions are to determine our ‘own 
conduct, not being altogether certain 
whether they are correct, we shall be 
proportionally weak, vacillating, and 
inefficient in action. If they are de- 
signed to influence the conduct of 
others, the hesitating manner, be- 
gotten of uncertainty, with which 
we bring them to bear upon their 
minds, will strip them of much of 
their power. Upon every occasion 
where knowledge is to be applied, the 
man who is positive as to his cor- 
rectness, will have a decided advan- 
tage over him who is not equally 
confident. So important do we re- 
gard this matter of being sure that 
we are right, that even though an 
answer were in all respects correctly 
given, yet if the pupil by his manner 
evinced the.least doubt, we would 
not suffer the answer to pass as 
satisfactory. 

3. That answers should be given 
in good language, and frequently in 
that used by the author. The pupil 
will often give merely the substance 
of the angwers found in the text- 
books, instead of employing the very 
words used by the writer. When 





this is done, it is of great importance 
that the language used be the best 
possible of which the pupil is capa- 
ble. The art of expressing one’s 
thoughts clearly, fluently, and forci- 
bly, is so useful and elegant an ac- 
complishment, that no pains to ac- 
quire it should be spared. And as it 
is only by constant practice and by 
saying everything in the best style 
possible, that improvement in this 
happy art ean be made, no answer 
given by any pupil should be suffered 
to pass until proper efforts have been 
put forth to express it in clear, con- 
cise and correct language. 
Frequently, however, it is also de- 
sirable that the writer’s own lan- 
guage should be employed in the 
answers given by the pupil. We 
learn language, to a very great ex- 
tent, from others; by imitation.— 


Hence, it will be of great advantage 


when an important fact or idea has 
once been expressed in proper form, 
to learn not only the fact or idea, 
but also the form of expression in 
which it has been embodied. In 
short, he who wishes to attain to a 
high degree of excellency of speech, 
must not content himself with learn- 
ing a large number of separate words, 
but must commit to memory phrases 
and sentences in which individual 
words have been happily combined. 
For this reason pupils should fre- 
quently be required to give their 
answers in the language of the text- 
book. 

In regard to answers derived, 
not from the text-book, but from the 
pupil’s own knowledge or judgment, 
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the following points are worthy of 
notice: 

1. The answer should be limited to 
the question, giving no more than is 
called for by it. In answering a 
question, we affirm what is contained 
in the answer of the subject implied 
in the question. To affirm more of 
any subject than is true of it, is an 
incorrect judgment, and of eourse 
should not be tolerated im any ease. 
Besides, clearness and aeeuraey of 
statement demand that while con- 
sidering one subject, we make no 
affirmations that are true of another, 
but not of the one under considera- 
tion. One thing at a time is a very 
good rule in this conneetion. The 
opposite course tends to produce 
confusion in our own mind, as well 
as in the minds of those who hear 
us, besides leading to the habit, in 
conversation and discourse, of wan- 
dering from the subject and intro- 
ducing much irrelevant matter. 


2. The answer should be equal to 
the question, giving no less than is 
To become thorough 
we must know all that pertains to a 
subject. The habit of answering 
only in part in the class-room, will 
follow the pupil into active life, and 
cause him to rest satisfied with par- 
tial knowledge in his reading and 
inquiry. The want of full and thor- 
ough knowledge is an evil so great 
and common that the school room 
should be the last place where the 
habit that leads to it is allowed to be 
formed. 


Again, complete knowledg® is 
needed to guide us to correct ton- 
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clusions in onr judgments. A few 
items of information, for instance, 
may lead us to a certain conclusion. 
A single additional item might have 
the very opposite effect. On account 
of this very pernicious habit of stop- 
ping short of full information regard- 
ing matters of fact, we continually 
reach incorrect conclusions, express 
false opinions, unjustly condemn 
men and measures, and act in such a 
way as to injure ourselves and others. 
Let complete answers, therefore, be 
required to every question put to the 
class. 

3. Answers should be pertinent to 
the question—should be answers to 
the question itself, and not merely to 
one that is similar. “What is a 
rudder?” asked a teacher of a pupil 
during a reading lesson. “To guide 
a ship with,” was the answer. To 
this objection was made, and the 
class called on to make the necessary 
correction, which after various at- 
tempts was done by saying, “An in- 
strument to guide a ship with.” As 
is apparent to every one, the first an- 
swer had no reference to the ques- 
tion, but merely to one similar— 
“What is the use of a rudder?” 

Carefulness in securing answers 
that exactly correspond to the ques- 
tions asked, will do much toward 
begetting a habit of mind that will 
prevent unsuitable replies, ill-timed 
remarks, and inapplicable arguments. 
Besides, it will confer that keenness 
of mental vision that will enable us 
to discover whether observations 
made by others are in place, whether 
statements or arguments used by 
public speakers are to the point, 
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whether sentiments expressed are 
correct; in short, will qualify us to 
sit in judgment upon what we 
hear and read. Without thisability, 
we cannot justly Jay claims to the 
honor of being considered cultivated, 
educated men. Said one gentle- 
man of another, to show that his 
abilities were over-rated, “ Why, you 
can say what you please in his pres- 
ence und he can’t see whether it is 
right or wrong.” 


4. All answers should be the re- 
sult of due deliberation. No guess- 
ing should be tolerated in the class- 
room; no firing without aim in the 
hope of hitting the mark by chance. 
The opposite practice, as is well 
known, leads to the habit of speaking 
without thought, and this again to 
careless, indiscriminate talk, incon- 
sistent, contradictory statements, and 
untruthful representations. 


5. Answers should be promptly, 
quickly given. The human mind is 
capable of lightning-like rapidity in 
allits operations. Rapidity of thought 
is always advantageous, and in cases 
of emergency often absolutely neces- 
sary. Time is short, the work of 
life great, and hence there is need of 
prompt mental action. This is to a 
great extent the result of habit. If 
allowed to be slow and sluggish in 
our mental movements in school, we 
need not expect much quickness of 
mind in active life. This isa matter 


of so much importance, that every- 
thing like sluggishness should be 
discountenanced by the teacher, and 
pupils continually required to act 
quickly. In this respect a pupil will 
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be very apt to form the habits of his 
teacher, and therefore we say, away 
from the school room with the 
teacher who is slow in thonght, 
speech and action. It is related of a 
certain principal of an academy, of 
remarkable rapidity in all his mental 
and bodily movements, that his pu- 
pils easily accustomed themselves to 
his quick ways, and that during 
recitation the questions and answers 
flew around the class like telegraphic 
dispatches. 

Ii. Answers proper under the top- 
ical method. Many of the sugges- 
tions already made apply also te an- 
awers given according to this mode, 
so that we have but two points more 
to present: 

1. All the parts comprised in the 
topic assigned, are to be given.— 
Without this, the subject is not ex- 
hausted, and the evil results are the 
same as those flowing from partial 
answers under the other method— 
fragmentary knowledge and errone- 
ous judgments. 

2. These parts should invariably 
be given in their proper relation and 
connection. That which is of prime 
importance ought not to occupy a 
secondary position. That which de- 
pends upon something else ought 
not to go before it. That which is 
connected as cause and offect onght 
not to be separated by, any interven- 
ing statement. The different parts, 
in short, showld fit into each, other 
easily and naturally, so.that when 
united, a gompact and» beautiful 
whole will be the result. The power 
of mind that enables us to see the 
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relations between things, and prop- 
erly combine them, is one of the 
most important things which God 
has given us. Without it no judg- 
ment can be formed, no reasoning is 
possible. Facts may be accumulated 
by other mental powers, but with- 
out this, it is not possible to combine 
them into one, thus giving this one 
thing the concentrated efficiency of 
the several parts. Without this fac- 
ulty a subject may be selected for 
discussion, but that magnetic power 
that can bid all its selected parts to 
spring up and cluster around it, is 
wanting. It is this ability to per- 
ceive the relation of things, that 
makes the man of sound speech that 
cannot be condemned, of action, wise., 
and circumspect. This faculty be- 
ing of such paramount importance, 
so essential to every mgn’s happi- 
ness, usefulness, success: in study, in 
business, in everything, the teacher 
should not let a, single opportunity 
slip to add to. its power. This op- 
portunity he. has every time a class 
is called up. for recitation. Let all 
be swiff to take advantage of it. 
From what has been said, we think 
the conclusion is warrantable that 
the teacher has it in his power, in 
addition to imparting useful knowl- 
edge, to develop and strengthen the 
various mental faculties; that care- 
ful preparation is as necessary in his 
case as in that of the pupil; and 
that the ability to hold a text-book 
in the hand and determing whether 
the answers given by.the pupil agcurd 
with those on the printed page he- 
fore him, is not the only qualification 
necessary to insure efficient teaching. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


BY PROF. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, CITY SUPT, OMATIA. 


“You might as well plant yourself 
in the desert, under the changeless 
gray and blue, and assert that you 
have seen all the wonders of God’s 
pencil, as maintain that a male liter- 
ature, Latin, Greek, or Asiatic, can 
be anything but a half-part, poor and 
one-sided. As well develop muscle, 
shutting out sunshine and color, and 
starving the flesh from your angular 
limbs, and then advise men to scorn 
Titian’s flesh and the Apollo, since 
you have exhausted manly beauty, as 
think to stir the depths of music with 
only half the chords. The diapason 
of human thought was never struck 
till Christian culture summoned 
woman into the republi¢ of letters.” 


* In this liberal quotation of Amer- 
ica’s much maligned but purest 
statesman, we have struck the key- 
note of our idea of harmony in 
scholastic training. It’may be prej- 
udice, it may be educated prejudice, 
but we believe the world’s history 
presents no greater exhibition of self- 
ish egotism, individual or national, 
than that exhibited by the male ma- 
jority for 18 centuries, in- virtually 
ignoring one half of the human race, 
as not endowed by God with brain 
power equivalent to that of man. 
That these deep-seated prejudices are 
being rapidly and radically removed, 
needs no argument; -that their ex- 
istence is at present, however, so 
wide-spread as to prevent just legis- 
lation on the part of colleges, as well 


as Congress, is also too potent to call 
for proof. ‘The master-minds of 
every radical reform have been 
branded as fanatics. Their fame for 
wisdom has invariably been post- 
humous. 


* So rapid, however, have been the 
strides of civilization during the 
last half of the present century, that 
the radicalism of to-day will be the 
conservatism of to-morrow. Old 
theories are toppling over, stereotyped 
opinions are giving way, and new 
methods are being everywhere devel- 
oped. Amid this chaos of mind, the 
demands and deserts of woman be- 
come more prominent. She steps to 
the front and asks a hearing. Will 
she be heard? The right of indi- 
vidual opinion, and the right to ex- 
press that opinion, is the best boon 
of a republican government. Opin- 
ion isthe only motive power the 
nation possesses. Ballots and bullets 
are of little use unless sustained by 
the consenting vox populi. It is the 
sine gua non of all progress; yet it 
is a matter of manufacture. Truth 
is one, forever absolute, but “ opinion 
is truth filtered through the moods, 
the blood, the disposition of the 
spectator.” That woman then may 
accomplish her demands, it is not 
sufficient that she simply stand upen 
the platform of immutable truth, and 


-wait for God’s justice, but it is abso- 


lutely necessary for her to so revo- 
Intionize human thought’ that the 
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* moods, blood, and disposition” of a 
majority of the lordly sex shall 
be in harmony with the truth she 
contends for. To accomplish all 
this, to equip herself to break the 
chain that binds her sisters, to be 
able to write not on parchment, but 
on the hearts of the people, the 
emancipation proclamation for her 
sex, she must have the highest edu- 
cation the best Universities of the 
land afford. 

The time for arguments to prove 
the essential oneness of mind, and 
that there are no essential germ dif- 
ferences in the intellects of the sexes, 
is already past. It took the world 18 
centuries to learn this first lesson, 
viz: that mind is capable of essen- 
tially the same development, whether 
it exists in a male or female brain. 
The second lesson,—that woman 
should cultivate her intellect with 
the same assiduity that man does 
his—the world is now learning. 


She needs this education, first, for 
herself. Jf “ignorance is the mother 
of crime,” then surely a superficial 
education is the mother of folly. A 
careful study of statistics will show 
that among the young women of our 
own country, wealth is largely syn- 
onymous with ignorance, and fru- 
gality with education. Not many 
years ago, we presided over a fash- 
ionable ladies’ college, and it used 
often to mortify me beyond measure, 
in examining ‘students for classifica- 
tion, to find young ladies, far beyond 
the natal day of freedom, dressed in all 
the magnificence of wealth and lux- 
ury, rich in Lubin extract, and cos- 
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metically beautiful, but ignorant of 
the most elementary rudiments of 
arithmetic and grammar, and who 
could not read with the average 
child of seven years. They were 
assigned to the lowest class in a little 
primary department, established for 
resident children. All honor to the 
spark of sense that lighted them into 
the pathway toward school at such 
an age, and all shame to the parents 
who wedded them in earliest child- 
hood to gewgaw and gossip, fashion 
and flirtation, candy and cosmetics. 


Woman has been called shallow- 
brained )ecause many of her sex 
(and their name is legion) are the 
synonym of gossip, and the embodi- 
ment of folly, but the reasoning is 
narrow, sophistic, and false. Fashion 
and folly have not been mirrored in 
the best edueated women of the world, 
and whenever you find young ladies 
in our own country to-day (to the 
shame of public opinion be it said 
they are few), who are blessed with 
an edveation deserving the title of 
“liberal” or “classical,” there you 
will find women of sense, who scorn 
at the false femineities of their sex, 
and who are now striking brave 
blows, to open for women the doors 
of eastern universities, whose “ hinges 
grate harsh thunder” but do gradu- 
ally turn. Western eolleges have 
not followed in the Puritanic ruts of 
their mothers, and distinctions of sex 
are ignored. If young men had ai- 
ways been educated as the girls of 
history have been, and then been 
forever debarred from those avenues 
of labor which present opportunities 
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for supplementing the mental and 
moral discipline of school life, there 
is no power in logic to prove that we 
should not have had _ intellectual 
pigmies among men, exactly in the 
sense in which that term is now ap- 
plicable to women. Never, we be- 
lieve, will women be extricated from 
that interminable and damnable web 
of gossip, into whose very warp and 
woof her nature is now woven ; never 
will she be snatched from a worship 
worse than that which leads the 
mother to the Ganges, or the fol- 
lower of the false prophet to Mecca; 
until it shall become the fiat of pub- 
lie opinion and the law of society, to 
educate the brains of the sisters as 
well as the brothers. 


it is not the training of home, 
either alone, or when combined with 
the inheritance of nature, that pre- 
vents young women from being the 
tools of Madame Demorest, or the 
toys of lustful men. Natural sense 
is the best safeguard they now have, 
and it will only be possible to lift 
them. as a sex from the low plane of 
their present ambition and attain- 
ments, when they shall be taught 
that it is 9, duty they owe themselvcs 
to subject their. minds to the strictest 


. discipline of classical, metaphysical, 


and mathematical study. With a 
nation of university educated girls, 
arsenic alabaster and cosmetics of 
every kind would no longer be staple 
in the mart of woman’s trade ;. the 
social evil question would regulate 
itself; and all these forms of femi- 
nine folly which now curse the 
drawing-rooms of America would be 
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confined to the few and “Frailty, 
thy name is woman,” would be con- 
signed to oblivion, with its compan- 
ion text, “that a slave has no rights 
a white man is bound to respect.” 
The fault of woman’s present condi- 
tion is traceable to public opinion 
among men, but when this shall be 
changed, she will be self-cursed un- 
less she secures the culture of the 
best universities, and then goes out 
from the halls of Harvard and Yale. 
and the humbler, but no less scholas- 
tic halls of our State University, to 
gather the laurels of lore in the fields 
of art, science, and general literature. 

She needs this education, secondly, 
for society. We are neither advocates 
nor apologists for all the conclusions 
of phrenological science, but it is 
indubitable that the mental and 
moral as well as physical character- 
istics of parents manifest themselves 
in succeeding generations. The in- 
timate connection between mind and 
body also shows that sana mens in 
sano corpore isa truism. In order, 
then, that the Platos and Aristotles, 
Demosthenes and Ciceros, the Mil- 
tons and Shakespeares, may be re- 
produced, it is essential that the 
physical constitutions of men shall 
be adequate to the intellectual growth 
that civilization demands. This 
calls for a complete revolution in the 
laws of society, which are now sap- 
ping the physical, health of one-half 
the race, and thereby diminishing 
the intellectual vigor.of all. Noth- 
ing, we believe, will: more directly 
tend to produce these needed results 
than the employment of all the appli- 
ances of education in the intellectual 
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development of the young women of 
our land. That edueated intellects 
always pré-suppose genuine common 
sense, we do not argue; but that 
brain culture per se stands opposed 
to the withering, wasting frivolities 
of female society, we do assert, and 
the learned ladies of our country are 
themselves the proof. 

The dissipations and divorces of 
domestic life are due in a great 
measure to the great disparity in the 
intellectual, and therefore social, cul- 
ture of the sexes. Love is too blind 
to always ask questions about learn- 
ing; love knocks at the heart and 
studies form and feature, but forgets 
the head; hearts rule before mar- 
riage, but brains, after marriage — 
Love may be born of passion, but 
when the passion subsides, unless it 
have something else to feed upon for 
its sustenance and growth, it will 
die, and family pride, domestic felic- 
ity, attachment to home, and love of 
honor, perish with it, and domestic 
ruin is the inevitable result. A lady 
deficient in the education of the 
kitchen, and more especially in that 
of the university class-room, should 
shrink from tangible superiority. 
Union with it is domestic suicide. 
The cultured and the uncultured 
form two distinct strata in the social 
organism. Is it, then, safe to unite 
these elements when the happiness 
of a life-time is at stake? The con- 
stant associations of two individuals 
through all varying fortunes, and 
amid all the physical and moral mal- 
adies flesh is, heir to, call for a union 
of head, heart and hand, and this can 
only be accomplished by radically 
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removing from the halls of education 
and legislation all those insidious 
distinctions founded upon sex.— 
Homes must be freed from all those 
inequalities which engender disap- 
pointment, dissipation, and finally 
despair or a divorcee. Like the Trin- 
ity of the Godhead, three in one and 
one in three, must be the head of 
the family, two in one and one in 
two. The sacredness of home and 
the stability of society demand that 
the mother should be able to talk 
with the daughter about Tacitus as 
well as tatting, and with the son about 
Plato as Paul, and Calculus as the 
Catechism. Love and lore are the 
inseparable pre-requisites of true 
home culture. Woman already pre- 
sides over the fountain of the one. 
Shall she not at least drink at the 
fountain of the other? 


She needs this education, thirdly, 
because the welfare of our public 
schools demands it. Statistics will 
probably attest the truth of the as- 
sertion that two-thirds of all the 
youth of our country between the 
ages of 5 and 16 receive their edu- 
cation under the instruction of young 
women, and this education consists 
not simply of an elucidation of facts, 
as contained in text-books used, but 
is infinitely more comprehensive in 
its scope, as the education, moral 
training, culture, habits of study and 
discipline of these teachers are im- 
pressed upon the minds and hearts 
of these millions of children, who 
from their first intelligent enuncia- 
tion of elementary sounds, till they 
enter the work-shop, the counting- 
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room, or the college, are as clay in 
the hands of the potter to these 
women. How absolutely essential 
then it is that these ladies should be 
blessed with the very highest intel- 
lectual discipline the best schools 
afford. For the columns of your 
magazine this is the most important 
portion of this subject, and many 
interesting questions present them- 
selves for discussion, such as the 
efficacy of normal schools, the baga- 
delle salaries ladies receive as an in- 
centive to more thorough discipline ; 
but I must leave all these for future 
themes. 


Let woman be educated. She 
should study music, manners, and 
medicine. She is needed in the 
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pantry, the parlor, and the pulpit; at 
the banquet, the bazaar and the bar ; 
but above all other places that she 
must fill, the most important are 
those of teacher and mother. Let 
the doors of the universities, then, 
swing wide for women, and over each 
let there be this inscription, humani 
nihil alienum a me puto. Take your 
rights, young ladies! Fill all the 
halls of learning! Seck the very 
highest development the strongest 
course of study can give you! Con- 
test every inch of ground in: all the 
intellectual conflicts of school life. 
Persistent effort will bring victory, 
and then, and not till then, will pub- 
lic opinion, the world’s absolute 
monarch, yield to you your heaven- 
appointed position and power. 


THE time was when, in general, 
children were driven to school, while 
they dreaded it as an unwelcome 
confinement; but now the popular 
idea is to make the school room so 
attractive in every respect that they 
will delight to be there. To accom- 
plish this most desirable result, it 
may be suggested that we, in plans, 
methods and practices, suit, please 
and amuse the children ; gratify their 
curiosity, give short and frequent 
tasks proportioned to their physical 
strength and intellectual appetite; 
keep them busy, but avoid weariness 
and disgust; take walks to pleasant 


and profitable retreats; have inter- 
esting and amusing lectures, songs 
and choruses; dialogues interspersed 
on declamation days; let nature be 
imitated, and child-nature conformed 
to; cultivate and encourage in them 
a love of knowledge, usefulness, in- 
dustry and goodness; calisthenic ex - 
ercises for their bodies and limhs, and 
object lessons for their senses in great 
variety, always trying to have some- 
thing new and entertaining; com- 
fortable furniture, pleasant rooms, 
mottoes and pictures ; social, friendly 
and kind intercourse out of school and 
in ——Harkness’ Normal Principles. 
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A few practical hints on methods 
of illustration in written Arithmetic, 
being the enforced results of much 
experience in teaching, will doubt- 
lessly meet with just as much ap- 
proval by the pedagogic fraternity as 
they shall be found to merit on 
conclusive trial. 

To begin at the beginning, I have 
found in every school I ever taught 
a lamentable cloudiness of apprehen- 
sion with regard to Notation and 
Numeration, even among scholars 
far advanced beyond the four ground 
processes. 

So generally apparent have I found 
this inability to write and read num- 
bers correctly and with rapidity, and 
distinguish between orders and pe- 
riods, that Llong ago adopted the 
plan of beginning at the lowest 
round of the ladder, however exalted 
the position claimed by the class, 
and passing over in comprehensive 
review and as cursorily as admissible, 
the fundamental rules. 

My plan is this: Write a number 
consisting of several periods upon 
the blackboard; under each period 
place its number, and over each pe- 
riod the initial of its name, thus: 


47,289,103,600,491,123,742. 

2. «2 2 SS 
Then by a series of such questions 
as would naturally arise, such as, 
What is the name of the 7th period? 
The 4th? The 5th? The 15th? &c. 


patna a eect 
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METHODS OF ILLUSTRATION IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY D. LLOYD WYMAN, LL. B., SALEM. 


What is the number of the period of 
Trillions? Millions? Thousands? 
Decillions? and such like. What is 
the 4th period? 3d period? 3d order? 
&e. Even aclass of beginners will 
be able after a few reviewals to an- 
swer promptly, and write and read 
any number with correctness and a 
consequent feeling of assured cer- 
tainty. 

The next misty cloud is enveloping 
subtraction of simple integers in 
which the minuend is a single figure 
with ciphers annexed; but as I shall 
explain my method when speaking 
of compound numbers, it is unneces- 
sury to do so here. 

Coming to the multiplication ta- 
ble. I have to remark that many if 
not most of the advocates of the 
Pestolozzian system have takes such 
advanced ground as the good Father 
Pestalozzi, with his keen, practical 
common sense, did never holt. One 
of the most patent errors of these ser- 
vile followers is manifested in the 
manner in which they teeeh the mul- 
tiplication table. Think of the ab- 
surdity of teaching @ child by ar- 
ranging 144 blocks in 12 sections of 
12 blocks eaeh, that 12 times 12 is 
144! If yow don’t believe it’s stupid, 
try it! My experience has taught 
me that the multiplication table 
must be learned with a jingle? Sing- 
songing it im concert is doubtless the 
most feasible manner of impressing 
it on the memories of young scholars, 
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and why not teach it thus? To all 
intents and purposes the multiplica- 
tion table is as arbitrary as the alpha- 
bet, and ought to be learned in like 
manner. 

‘The “ sticking point” in compound 
numbers, and one which is rarely 
explained by our district school teach- 
ers in @ manner to meet the approba- 
tion of Ray or Davies, occurs in Sub- 
traction, and in such examples as 
as this: From four bushels, take two 
bushels, two pecks, five quarts and 
one pint. Can you believe me when 
I declare that I have known teachers 
to direct their pupils to write the 
table over the corresponding denom- 
inations and subtract from it? But 
[ have indeed. 

Now in all such cases as this, and 
especially with beginners, I direct 
them to borrow a unit from the 
largest denomination, reduce it to 
the next lower. Take out a unit of 
this denomination and reduce it to 
the next lower, and so on to the least. 
Now you are ready for the subtrac- 
tion, and your example stands thus: 

i ee Se 
3—3—7T— 2 
| acm Secale AD 
1—1—2—1 

The change of form of the minu- 
end is wholly mental, and so simple 
that any child can understand it and 
perform it, and by this method you 
avoid an explanation that many dull 
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pupils can not comprehend, do ag 
you may. 

A few words on Common Frac- 
tions and I will bring this article to 
aclose. This branch of numbers is 
usually approached by novices with 
dismay. Begin by assuring them there 
is no ground principle involved that 
they are not familiar with. Instruct 
them that three-fourths and three 
men are not in an arithmetical sense 
essentially different ; i. e., the denom- 
inator tells the kind, and the numer- 
ator tells how many of that kind. 
Then illustrate thus: 

3 es 
men *4=men* boys *?=boye 
And thus: 

$xa=t, 8 tbts=s 

And again, in reducing to a coni- 
mon denominator, for addition : 

2 3 vi . 

bushels * pecks * quarts . 
The least common denominator 

must be quarts. 














64 

—~___ reduced to gts. ( x 32)=—— 

bush. qt. ) qts. 
3 p pe 2 

. . x 8 _— ~*~ 

pks. ds. qts. 
7 PIM y 

qts. qts. 

64 ,-24 7 9% 


inde a oe 
Hoping these hints may serve 
others, as they have me, I submit 
them to teachers. 





Many an honest, good man, im- 
pairs his usefulness by going out to 
do battle with great evils with an 


equipment entirely unsuited either to 
his own capacity or'to the effect he 
seeks to accomplish, or both. 
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MANNERS IN SCHOOL. 


If we have been much in what the 
world calls society, and have studied 
manners from motives, the only true 
way, we must have observed that 
much which passes for true polite- 
ness lacks “the true ring.” It is a 
strangely mingled compound of every 
form of deception, formality, and 
soulless ceremony. It 1s polished, 
heeause abounding in policy; com- 
placent, when most deceiving; cour- 
teous, when most given to flattery; 
and elegant, when making most dis- 
play. But true courtesy is founded 
upon the golden rule; its precepts 
pervade the heart, having a soften- 
ing, polishing power, and also be- 
coming our best code of morals. It 
is the reflex of Christianity in the 
soul; the consciousness of Divinity 
gleaming through our human na- 
tures. If politeness must begin in 
and radiate from the heart, making 
its possessor in every way more like 
the blessed Master, should it not 
form a distinctive part of school 
training ? 


As a nation, are we not less polite 
than intelligent? Is not the Amer- 
ican mind deficient in courtesy and 
reverence? With “Excelsior” for a 
motto, each is elbowing his way up- 
ward, too regardless of everything 
that does not afford a stepping-stone 
to the wealth, influence, reputation, 
and power, which he covets. Can 
we wonder that “ Young America” 
is fast? We feel this deficiency in 
the home circle and out through all 


the ramifications of society and gov- 
ernment. He who holds an office, 
ecclesiastical or executive, from trus- 
tee to bishop, from school director to 
president, without being a target for 
personal abuse, must meet the com- 
mand, “Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” The youth is a 
rare exception who honors father 
and mother; who seeks the comfort 
of brothers and sisters before his 
own; who is obedient, respectful. 
and teachable in school; who is 
deferential to the aged, civil to 
strangers, and unassuming in society ; 
who manifests a desire to please, and 
avoids whatever may give pain: who 
knows his own position, and has 
dignity of character to sustain it, 
without toadying to those above, or 
shunning those beneath him. 

Gathered into our public schools 
are children from all grades of so- 
ciety—from homes of wealth and 
refinement, as well as from haunts of 
poverty, ignorance, and degradation, 
where culture of mind or manner is 
unknown. The development of the 
minds of such children will be easy, 
compared with the culture of the 
heart and its outward expression in 
manner and bearing; but where are 
they to go to get this training if it 
be not given in school? Shall it be 
neglected, even though we have a 
minute less each’ day for grammar 
and arithmetic? 

It is not necessary to specify the 
numerous ways in which children 
may be taught to be kind and cour- 
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teous. The first aim of the teacher 
should be to dispel selfishness. It 
has been truly said that, “No ray of 
glory lights the breast that beats for 
self alone.” Divine love and truth 
fall apon such hearts as the sun- 
light falls upon snow-capped moun- 
tain peaks; standing cold, and bleak, 
und lone, they are not penetrated. 
But children may be taught to exer- 
cise a delicate and thoughtful atten- 
tion to the comfort and pleasure of 
others; and they may be made to 
feel that a day in which they have 
not done something to promote the 


happiness of those around them, is a 
day lost. 


‘The second aim should be to se- 
cure ease and grace. Persons differ 
in their ideas as to what constitutes 
i pleasing bearing, and how it may 
he obtained. Some, we judge, think 
it may be put on, as people do their 
“Sunday clothes;” others, that it is 
i kind of accomplishment to be dis- 
played in company. A few appear 
to think it can only be acquired at 
fashionable boarding houses, where 
the light poured upon heart and 
mind too often resembles the moon- 
light, which, though covering only 
mildews and defects, present a pleas- 
ing surface. But we believe that 
the true place to cultivate manners 
is in our public schools. which send 
their genial, life-giving influence 
into the hovel, the garret, and the 
cellar, as well as into the homes of 
ease and plenty. They can instill 
. the spirit of true politeness, kind, 
generous, and truthful, that will 
grow with the growth and strengthen 
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with the strength of the children, 
and eventually assume the dignity of 
polished and cultivated manhood 
and womanhood, the spiritual lead- 
ing the temporal, not trammeled by 
heartless conventionalities, but 
“standing fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made them free.” 

The third and highest aim is to fit 
for usefulness. True politeness is a 
source of potent influence for good. 
Its power is that of example, which 
calls into exercise the higher and 
nobler attributes of human nature. 
Teach a child that by any exhibition 
of discourtesy he not only loses the 
esteem of his playmates, but inflicts 
an ‘injury by arousing in them: un- 
lovely traits of character, and you 
have given him a two-fold incentive 
to correct deportment. 

Thus far, we have not considered 
the difficulties in the way of this 
training. Frequently, home exam- 
ple destroys all good effects of the 


. daily instruction of the teacher— 


Even when parenis are in sympathy 
with the teachers, they sometimes 
use little discrimination in the choice 
of companions for their children. 
They apparently forget that “evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” Glad to be rid of their noise 
and annoyance, they send them into 
the streets for a playground, where 
they are exposed to temptation and 
wicked company, and form rude, 
boisterous, and irreverent habits. 
The teacher may well ask, “Can 
a few hour’s influence for five days 
each week, counteract these evils?” 
“After the seed time cometh the 
harvest,” and they who in faith 
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scatter the seed, shall find that not 
all has fallen by the wayside or 
umong thorns. If we love our 
country, we shall find a strong in- 
centive in the duty to meet her 
demand for pure, true, faithful, and 
cultivated men and women, whe 






If you have a column of certain 
figures to add, my young friends, and, 
in putting the figures on the slate, 
you transpose one or more ef them, 
your answer, of course, will be wrong ; 
and, what seems very sttange at first 
sight, the emount of the error will 
be a number which can be divided 
by 9, without a remainder. Now, 
see. Let us add 365, 420 and 904: 
365 = 856 568 635 653 

420 420 204 402 042 

904 904 409 940 490 


Se 





— —-~ 


1689 1680 1176 1977 1186 + 

As tive first is correctly set down, 
the answer is correct. The rest have 
exactly the sume figures, but they 
ure tramsposed, and are all wrong. 
The second one, as you will see by 
subtracting it frém the correct an- 
swer, shows an error of 9, the next 





Bre the man ever so good, his 
moral power loses its effect when 
cumbered: with affectation. 


PERFECT virtue is to do unwit- 
nessed what we should be capable 
of doing before all the world—La 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. 





SOMETHING CURIOUS IN FLGURES. 
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shall be governed by enlightened 
reason and conscience, rather than 
by prejudice and passion. If the 


approaching generation does not 
meet this demand, in what measure 
will the teachers of the country be 
responsible ?—National Teacher. 


513, the next 288, and last 504. The 
same would be true if the columns 
were a page instead of three sums. 
Now for the explanation; but, be- 
fore you read it, close your eyes and 
try to find a good reason for the fact. 
That will be hard work, I know, but 
do: yourself the justice at least to 
try, and then read on to see how we 
agree. 

If I set down the figure 1, it only 
counts one; but if I push it along 
to the left, by adding a (0), it then 
stands for 10, and the difference is 9. 
So of any other figure. If I write 
63 when I should have written 36, 
the 6 counts 54 more than it should 
and the 3 counts 27 less than it 
should, and the difference between 
these two amounts is just 27, or 3 
times 9—IHearth and Home. 


CowarpDIce asks: “Is it safe?” 
Expedience asks: “Is it polite ?”— 
Vanity asks: “Is it popular?” But 


Conscience asks: “Is it right ?”— 
PUNSHON. 


A BAD style of arithmetic—division 


among families. 











EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Exb or VoLvmME 1—It is the 
eustom of the large magazines 
to make a volume consist of six 
numbers, for the Yeason that 12 
uumbers of a magazine like the Af- 
Jantic would make an inconyeniently 
large book when bound. School 
magazines, however, are not usually 
so large as to make this course neces 
sary, and in common with most of 
our educational contemporaries we 
shall in future make the length of 
the volume agree with that of the 
calendar yeur. As we began with 
July, however, we, shall for conven- 
ience close the first volume with the 
present number, in order that future 
volumes may begin with January. 


THE many good words of encour- 
agement and commendation which 
come to us from all parts of the 
State, are received with a degree of 
satisfaction and gratitude which only 
those can appreciate who have at- 
tempted to build up an enterprise of 
slow growth in the face of great dif- 
tieulties. The TEACHER is rapidly 
winning its way to public favor, and 
we must believe that its progress is 
largely due to its own intrinsic 
merit, since we have been able to 
make very little personal effort to 
extend its circulation. We believe 
we are justified in saying that, while 
there are many larger school month- 


lies, and many which are in some 
respects more ably conducted, that 
few abler or more valuable articles 
have appeared in any school journal 
in the country during the lest five 
months, than the majority of those 
which have been contributed to the 
TeacneER. There is no lack of ma- 
terial for making a first class educa- 
tional journal in Nebraska. To 
bring this material to light and use 
it for the public good, to bring our 
educators into communication with 
one another, and give unity and ef- 
fectiveness to their work, is the aim 
and mission of the TrEacurr. We 
are glad to know that our efforts in 
this direction are appreciated, and 
that so many have shown themselves 
ready to assist in building up the 
TEACHER, not only by good words, 
but also by substantial work. 


WantTED—A few more copies of 
the first number of the TEACHER. 
We sent a large number of extra 
copies to County Sup’ts and others 
last July, and those who have any 
remaining in their possession, will 
confer a favor by returning them to 
us. We have a good supply of all 
the other numbers, but without more 
of these, we shall be unable to sup- 
ply the numerous requests for com- 
plete sets of back numbers. 
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THE Saline County Institute met 
in the Academy at Crete on the 19th 
ult., and continued in session four 
days. We dropped in on Wednesday 
forenoon just in time to hear a very 
interesting and instructive talk upon 


“he use of language, by Prof. Perry 


of Doane College, who was conduct- 
ng the exercise in Grammar. His 
emarks were emphasized by a prac- 
tical exercise in false syntax, in which 
many of the common errors of 
speech were thoroughly discussed. 

During the afternoon a number of 
interesting exercises took place, which 
we are unable to notice in detail. 
With the exception of Prof. Perry, 
we believe the Institute had no out- 
side help, and there was little need of 
any; for the exercises were nearly 
all conducted in a very efficient 
manner. The attendance was not 
large, doubtless owing much to the 
severity of the weather, but those 
present were deeply interested, and 
the Institute was a decided success. 
We were especially interested in Miss 
Merrill’s exercise in Reading. It is 
exceedingly gratifying to notice the 
increasing interest in elocutionary 
training, and the increasing number 
of teachers who are learning to teach 
correctly this very important and 
much neglected subject. 

In the evening, according to pre- 
vious appointment, we talked for an 
hour toa fair audience of teachers 
and citizens, upon the subject of 
“Grading Schools.” At the close of 
the lecture, remarks upon educa- 
tional subjects were made by Judge 
Morris and others, and an impromptu 
discussion was finally started upon 
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the propriety of giving prizes in 
schools. The discussion elicited 
much interest, and after being con- 
tinued till a late hour, the final dis- 
position of the question was post- 
poned till the following evening. 

We were present at the Institute 
during a part of Thursday, and left 
in the afternoon with very pleasant 
impressions of the teachers of Saline 
County, and a goodly list of sub- 
scribers for the TEAcHER. Sup’t 
McCreedy informs us that there are 
over 70 districts in his county, and 
he expects a hard winter’s work in 
visiting schools. If those we saw 
are a fair specimen, he can well be 
proud of the material of which his 
little army of teachers is composed. 


THE StaTe TEACHERS’ Assocta- 
TIoN.—Teachers, do not forget the 
meeting of the State Association, at 
Fremont, the next day after Christ- 
mas. Do not fail to be present if 
you can possibly attend. The Asso- 
ciation needs your assistance, and 
you need the information, strength 
and courage which you will derive 
from mingling with your co-laborers, 
comparing views, and thoroughly 
identifying yourselves with the or- 
ganized educational forces of the 
State. A number of important dis- 
cussions will be had, conducted by 
our best educators, and there will 
also be important business matters 
considered, in which you are directly 
interested. The Association will 
doubtless ask the Legislature to make 
some important amendments to the 
school law, during the winter, and it 
is very desirable that the recom- 
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mendations which are made shall 
represent the sentiments of a major- 
ity of the teachers of the State— 
not only in name but in fact. This 
cannot be the case, unless we have a 
full attendance at Fremont. The 
session will be a short one, and we 
believe all who attend will be well 
paid for the small expenditure of 
time and money required. The pro- 
gramme will be found in the Home 
Corner. 


A COMMITTEE appointed to con- 
sider the question of admitting 
women to Harvard University, has 
reported adversely upon the subject. 
It is against the “traditions” of the 
institution, the “old and large” col- 
leges of the country don’t admit 
women, and the friends of Harvard 
are “disinclined” to any “agitation” 
upon the subject, &c. It is rather 
too soon for Harvard. She still 
worships musty traditions, and is 
naturally enough opposed to such 
innovations. But it is only a ques- 
tion of time. The world moves, and 
sooner or later the doors of every 
college in the land will open as freely 
to women as to men. 


“Nora” sent us two articles for 
the TEACHER recently, but forgot to 
tell us her other name. No well 
regulated periodical will publish any 
article without knowing the true 
name of the author, and the best we 
can do in this case is to reserve the 
articles until the writer is made 
known to us. Of course the names 
of contributors will not be made 
public unless it is so desired, but the 
editor must know them. 


Editorial Department. 
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Mr. RaymonpD, the efficient Sup’t 
of Otoe County, still takes the lead 
as a worker for the TEacHER. He 
keeps us well posted in regard to the 
educational affairs of his county, and 
never sends us a letter without put- 
ting in the dollars for a few more 
subscribers. We have at the present 
writing 56 subscribers in Otoe Co., 
and shall not be srprised if we have 
more before this reaches our readers. 
There are others, however, who are 
doing well—very well,—but Mr. R. 
got so far ahead at first, that no one 
has yet caught up with him. 


WE present our readers in this 
issue a considerable portion of the 
forthcoming annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, several weeks in advance 
of its official publication. The gen- 
eral summary is complete, and com- 
prises valuable educational statistics, 
which are made all the more inter- 
esting by being compared with the 
report of the previous year. It isa 
good document to preserve for fu- 
ture reference. 


AN ORGAN.—-Certain papers seem to 
consider ita virtue to declare that “ this 
is not an organ;” but we are proud 
to acknowledge that the TEACHER is 
an organ. It is officially the organ 
of the Sup’t of Public Instruction, 
and State Teachers’ Association; and 
we hope to make it practically the 
organ of every teacher, school officer, 
and friend of education in Nebraska. 


IF subscribers will notify us when 
they fail to receive a number of the 


‘TEACHER, we will always send them 
another. 




















HoME CORNER. 









This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers and 


School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views, upon 
educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 


the various localities in the State. 








The meeting of this Association 
will take place at Fremont, Dodge 
County, December 26th and 27th. 
Business of great importance is to 
be transacted. The meeting of the 
Legislature is near at hand, and im- 
portantant changes are needed in 
our school law. We desire especially 
to consider some of these. It is 
earnestly hoped that every member 
will be present, and all others who 
can do so are cordially invited to 
attend. 

The following is the programme: 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

7:00 p. M—Opening Exercises. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Appress—Rev. T. J. Morgan, 
Principal of State Normal School. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
9:00 a. M—Opening Exercises. 
9:15 a. M Reports of Officers. 
Reports of Committees. 
Reports of Editors. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 






10:00 a. m.— Discussion — “The 
Relation of our High Schools to the 


University.” Chancellor A. R. Ben- 
ton, Prof. A. F. Nightingale, Sup’t 
of Schools in Omaha; Prof. Cassell, 
Sup’t of Schools in Lincoln. 

11:00 a. m.— Discusston—“ Rela- 
tion of the Normal School to the 
Common Schools of our Sta 
Opened by Rev. T. J. Morgan. 

AFTERNOON. 


1:30 p. ma.— Discussion=-“Amend:+ 
ments to our School Law.” Opened 
by Hon. J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t. 


EVENING. 


LecturE—By Prof. A. F. Night- 
ingale, Omaha. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Adjournment. 

The Association will meet in the 
High School building. 

C. B. PALMER, 
Ch’n Ex. Com. 
State papers"please copy. 
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District INsTITUTE AT FREMONT. 
—At a District Teachers’ Institute 
for the counties of Washington, 
Dodge, Colfax, and Saunders, held 
at Fremont, commencing Nov. 12th, 
1872, the following resolutions were 
adopted. We had hoped to receive a 
fuller report of the proceedings of 
this institute, but this is all that has 
reached us. We are indebted for 
this much to Sup’t Bisbee of Wash- 
ington County: 

Resolved, That the institute has given 
us clearer conceptions of our duties, and 
we believe that institutes, properly con- 
ducted, are the best present means to 
prepare us for our work. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
institute, that a district institute should 
be held for the counties of Dodge and 
Washington, next fall, in Washington 
County. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
institute, that the school law of this State 
should be so amended as, Ist. To require 
teachers to attend county and district 
institutes. 2d. To provide for the con- 
tinuance of their pay while in attendance 
upon the institute. And 3d. To give 
County Superintendents discretionary 
power to annul the certificates of those 
teachers who do not attend. 

Resolved, That while we are of the 
opinion that only common English 
branches should be taught in our common 
schools during the ordinary school hours, 
still we believe that teachers should be 
required to pass examination in higher 
English branches, to secure a first grade 
certificate. 

Resolved, That it is our unanimous 
py that the County Superintendents 
of Saunders and Colfax, and the teach- 
ers in their respective counties, are de- 
serving of severe censure, inasmuch as 
they have evinced, by their non-attend- 
ance at anytime during our sessions, a 
lack of interest and enthusiasm in the 
discharge of their duties as school officers 
and teachers. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be 
tendered to the citizens of Fremont, for 
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their kindness in entertaining the lady 
members of the institute, and also for 
the interest they have manifested in all 
our exercises, 

NEBRASKA City InstituTE.—We 
have just closed our Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Nebraska City. Considering 
the severity of the weather, the at- 
tendance was very good, there being 
an average attendance of 35. I re- 
ceived very material assistance in 
conducting the exercises, from City 
Sup’t Huber, Profs. Jones and Boyer, 
Mrs. Duffield, and Mrs. Dennison, 
and other teachers. Prof. Morgan, 
of State Normal School, and Sup’t 
Huber, favored us with evening lec- 
tures. The teachers were in general 
very regular and prompt in their 
attendance, and they seemed to enter 
into the work of the institute with 
spirit and interest. I regret that 
some of our county teachers failed to 
put in an appearance, and that some 
few of our district officers were un- 
willing to allow teachers their time 
while attending the institute. I 
long for the time to come when the 
people will look upon all means for 
the elevation of the qualifications of 
teachers as they ought. 

Iam very well satisfied that the 
two institutes held in our county 
during this fall will prove practically 
very beneficial to the schools of the 
county. Very Truly Yours, 

H. K. Raymonp, 
Sup’t-Otoe Co. * 

WE were promised the proceed- 
ings of the Saline County Institute 
for publication in the present issue, 
but for some reason they have failed 
to arrive. 
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Tue author of the following pleas- 
ant letter will please excuse us for 
making it public, when it was per- 
haps not designed for publication. 
We hope the resolution for the new 
year will not be forgotten, for in 
order to keep up the supply of “ex- 
cellent articles,” we need the help of 
all of our board of editors: 

BROWNVILLE, Nov. 17th. 
Prof. C. B. Palmer, Beatrice, Neb.: 

Sir:—We think, at least your sub- 
scribers in Brownville and their 
neighbors think, the NEBRASKA 
‘TEACHER a success. ‘There were sev- 
eral excellent articles in the last 
number, which we enjoyed amazingly. 
I have made many new resolutions 
for the year 73, and among them I[ 
have one recorded for the ''EACHER, 
but at this time I can only wish you 
a “happy new year,” great prosperity 
for vour journal, and a glorious im- 
mortality hereafter. Yours, 

F. Jounston Esricur. 


Tur Sarpy County Teachers’ In- 
stitute will be held at the Fairview 
Church, commencing on Tuesday, 
Dec. 10th, and continuing four days. 
This central point has been selected 
in order that every teacher in the 
county may have an opportunity to 
attend. Ample provision will be 
made by the people of that vicinity 
for the free entertainment of all. 

G. C. Potwin, 
County Sup't. 

Tue Fillmore County Teachers’ 
Institute will be held the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th days of December, at Fair- 
mont. J. A. Dempster, Sup’t. 


We want everybody to feel at 
home in the Home Corner. 


The Nebraska Teacher. 
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Nemaua County.—Dr. McGrew, 
the enthusiastic Superintendent of 
this county, in sending the names 
and dollars for five new subscribers, 
speaks of the TrEAcneER in the fol- 
lowing complimentary manner: 
Editor of the Nebraska Teacher : 

DeAR Sitr:—The TEACHER comes 
and is a welcome visitor. I take 
three educational journals and re- 
gard it as one of the best. Long 
may it survive and prosper. May it 
be the means of diffusing light and 
creating more enthusiasm in the 
mind of every teacher and friend of 
education. | think every teacher 
should take the NEBRASKA TEACHER 
and read it carefully. I propose to 
do -all in my power to accomplish 
this end. I send you five subscribers 
and have the promise of more as 
soon as they draw some money. I 
think every teacher in the county 
will subseribe for it. 

We intend to hold a teachers’ in- 
stitute in every township this winter. 


PAWNEE County.—Mr. M. H. 
Marble, our efficient correspondent 
and agent in Pawnee County, sends 
us the following items: 

The next session of the Pawnee 
County Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Pawnee City, December 25th, 
26th, 27th, and 28th. A general 
invitation is extended to the friends 
of education to attend. 

The graded school at Pawnee City 
is prospering nicely, with Prof. John 
C. Smutz as Principal, and Miss Lida 
O. Miller and Miss Jennie Braden 
as assistants. 

There is some talk of erecting a 
new school house for a graded 


school, the coming season, at Table 
Rock, a thrifty, growing town in 
Pawnee County, on the A. & N. 
R. R. 
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CONDUCTED BY HON. J. M. McKENZIE, STATE SUP’T. 





GENERAL SUMMARY OF STATE SUP’I’S REPORT FOR 1872. 


Number of organized counties, 
“«  « districts, 
Whole number of children, 
Average number of children in each district, 
Number of children attending school, 
« = days school taught by qualified 
male teachers, 
Number of days school taught by qualified 
female teachers, 
Total wages of male teachers, 
“ “ “ female ws 
Average wages of male teachers per day, 
“ oe “ female “ “« « 
a number of days tanght by quali- 
fied teachers, 
Total number of male teachers, 
“ “ “ female “ 
Number of days board given by districts, 
« « private schools, 
“ scholars attending private schools, 
“ brick school houses, 
“ stone oe os 
“ frame “ 6“ 
“ log, sod, “ “ 
Value of school houses, 
« « gchool house sites, 
Paid for books, and apparatus, 
Appropriations by County Superintendents, 
‘Tax for building school houses, 
« paying teachers’ wages, 
Amount raised from all other sources, 
Total resources, 
Paid male teachers, 
“ female “ 
“ for building and repairs, 
« « all other purposes, 
Amount on hand, 
Total expenditures, 
“ indebtedness, 


1871. 
35 
1,028 
41,071 
40 
23,265 


41,411 


36,024 
$81,264.75 
65,992.74 
1.962 
1.832 


712 

560 

520 

7,131 

46 

1,169 

36 

11 

373 

139 
$374,270.88 
44,318.70 
2,347.08 
146,163.31 
90,691.84 
27,572.04 
78,457.14 
371,888.73 
77,079.46 
60,693.06 
108,433.17 
58,603.56 
60,711.18 
365,520.36 
73,469.63 


1872. 
48 
1,410 
51123 
364 
28,786 


55,996 


55,901 
$107,818.69 
93,677.75 
1.925 


awe 
iin 


439 

1,754 

45 

767 

AL 

24 

473 

149 
$739,969.60 
76,702.00 
2,491.99 
171,739.08 
141,309.91 
42,082.20 
92,695.70 
537,680.39 
102,941.75 
92,952.42 
157,568.25 
82,952.22 
97,681.33 
534,095.97 
176,075.83 
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EXTRACT FROM 


Through the merciful care of a 
kind and beneficent Father, Nebraska 
has been greatly prospered in all ler 
interests during the past year.— 
While other parts of our country 
have been desolated by the devouring 
element; while disease and death 
have draped multitudes in mourn- 
ing in other nations; and blight and 
mildew have laid their shriveled 
hand on the products of other States, 
withering the grains and grasses, and 
blasting the fruits of their industry ; 
while anarchy and misrule have 
spread fear and discord within the 
borders of our sister nations, Ne- 
braska has enjoyed quiet; harmony 
has prevailed in all the councils of 
our rulers; and nothing has arisen 
to distract the public mind. A 
bountiful harvest has repaid the toils 
of the husbandman. Health has 
spread its invigorating influence over 
every portion of our State; and 
peace and plenty reign in all our 
borders. The waste places have be- 
come the habitations of industry and 
intelligence. The thatched cottage 
and the humble cabin have arisen 
far out on the borders of civilization ; 
while these humble dwellings, in the 
older settlements, haye given place 
to the stately mansion and the more 
comfortable and cammodious farm 
house, The stubborn glebe that has 
Jain unbroken since creation’s dawn, 
as far as we know, has yielded, at 
length, to the plow of the enterpris- 
ing husbandman, and life teems 
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where, a short time since, thé silence 
was only broken by the cry of the 
raven, and the bark of the prairie 
wolf, or the war whoop of the still 
more savage red man. Men and 
women have left the refined circles 
of eastern society, and have come 
with their families to make their 
homes with us. They have brought 
with them that burning thirst for 
knowledge which so characterizes 
the inhabitants of our eastern sister 
States, and, like the pilgrim band 
that found security amid the rock- 
bound hills of Massachusetts, the 
church and the school house are 
among the first edifices erected by 
them. 

We have a mixed population, it 
may be from the most restless por- 
tions of other States, but, if restless, 
they are enterprising—they are the 
class that have push and energy, and 
the world moves where they go. 
This is shown, not alone in one de- 
partment, but is seen in every direc- 
tion we choose to look. In carefully 
considering the material interests of 
our young State, it is very difficult 
to determine in what particular in- 
terest the people are most keenly 
alive. Do we look at the develop- 
ment of her natural resources, we 
find there the busy hand of industry 
intensely active. Interna] improve- 
ments seem to move forward, as if by 
magic. ‘The natural barriers to 
travel disappear. Railroads stretch 
their iron bands over the State in 
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almost every direction, binding to- 
gether every portion, uniting all 
parts in one common interest, as the 
tendons and ligaments of the animal 
frame connect all portions of the body 
to the great center of life. But 
amid all this great activity, amid 
the general and earnest desire to ac- 
quire wealth, and the eagerness to 
build pleasant homes and surround 
them with all the comforts incident 
to a high state of civilization and re- 
finement, the great absorbing topic 


is our educational interests. Sur- 


rounded as we are by States deeply 
in earnest in the cause of education, 
and under the inspiration of a salu- 
brious climate and the heritage of a 
soil of inexhaustible fertility, the 
people, in many parts of our State, 


with an enthusiasm almost amovnt- 
ing to frenzy, are bending all their 
energies toward erecting school 
houses, many of which would do 
honor to any city in our country. 
There is, at present, an intensity 
of feeling on this subject that has 
seldom, if ever, been witnessed in any 
other State. There may be a few 
instances of extravagance and un- 
necessary expenditures in school 
building, but the instances are rare. 
The general feeling is that their 
children must have pleasant and 
comfortable school houses, even if 
the parents suffer fora time for some 
of the comforts at home. ‘This, in- 
deed, is the era of school house build- 
ing, especially in some of our new 
counties. The standard of qualifica- 
tion among our teachers has been 
greatly elevated, and the people are 
beginning to demand a thorough 
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preparation on the part of those who 
expect to instruct the youth of our 
State. But we have still munch work 
to perform, and many improvements 
to make; and while we have reason 
to congratulate ourselves on our fast 
advancement and our present condi- 
tion, we must not rest satisfied with 
this. As we advance, the field wid- 
ens before us; we see improvements 
to be made in every direction. What 
has already been done is but an 
earnest of the future. 


The first thing that needs our 

special attention is 
OUR SCHOOL LAW. 

It is, perhaps, beyond the power 
or wisdom of man to arrange a code 
of laws for the government of any 
State or community that will not 
work injury to some person in it. 
So many contingencies arise that 
were unthought of, that, though the 
greater part of the community is 
benefited, yet many suffer serious 
inconvenience, if not positive injury. 
Deity alone has power to frame equal 
laws—laws that work only good to 
all under their influence. Hence, 
we need not wonder that many of 
our laws are sadly defective. Law 
making is a real science, studied by 
few, and understood by a still less 
number. Long experience and care- 
ful study are requisite to frame a 
law that will not carry with it more 
of harm than benefit.. Our law 
makers are not usually men of large 
experience, or who have given the 
subject much study. The great 
mass ot legislators are men who have 
had positively no experience; and, 
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though usually men of good judg- 
ment, they are not versed in all the 
intricacies incident to a complete 
and equitable law. It may be easy 
to frame one or two sections, or even a 
dozen, that will perfectly harmonize, 
but when these sections are multi- 
plied to hundreds, and their relations 
to each other become so intricate 
that a single error in punctuation 
will change the entire spirit of the 
law, it becomes a work that few are 
uble to perform successfully. No 
wonder, then, that we find some de- 
fects in our present school law.— 
School teachers, as a class, are not 
versed in law, and are unprepared to 
wlvise legislators. This is wrong. I 
believe every teacher should be re- 
quired to read Common Law, and 
study the constitutions of their own 
State and nation. 

Our laws are usually framed by 
men who turn all their attention to 
criminal code, or reyenue laws, and, 
as a consequence, those relating to 
schools are poorly digested, and usu- 
ally very defective. In my report 
for 1871, I refrained from making 
uny recommendations for two rea- 
sons: first, because they could not 
be acted upon until the meeting of 
the legislature, in 1873; and second, 
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because I desired to watch the work- 
ing of the law as long as possible, 
that I might fully understand what 
alterations were necessary, to har- 
monize it. Nebraska has, undoubt- 
edly, the basis of a good common 
school law. It has defects that must 
be amended, but the general features 
of the law are well suited to the 
wants of our new State. The sepa- 
rate district plan, I am aware, is not 
entirely free from objections. It re- 
quires a large force to manipulate it, 
and it is frequently difficult to ob- 
tain suitable persons in each district 
to carry out its provisions success- 
fully; yet, in our sparsely settled 
State, it would be nearly impossible 
to adopt the township plan. Were 
an entire township or precinct (for 
it will be many years yet before 
township organizations will become 
general) placed under the control 
of three men, school houses would 
be built in the thickly settled por- 
tions, while the sparsely settled sec- 
tions would have no benefit what- 
ever of the school house, although 
all the inhabitants were taxed to 
build it. 
* * * * * 
J. M. McKenzir, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT VIENNA. 


OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
¢ Pusiic InsrrucTION, 
LincoLn, NovemBeER 7, 1872. 
The following letter was received 
to-day at this office: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Burgavu OF EDUCATION, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Ocr. 31, 1872. 


Hon, J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t Pub. 

Inst, Lincoln, Nebraska: 

Sir:—You are already informed 
of the International Exposition, to 
he held in Vienna, Austria, opening 
next spring and closing in the fol- 
lowing autumn. 

General Thomas B. Van Buren, 
of New York, has been appointed 
Commissioner to that Exposition by 
the Government of the United States. 

Baron Schwarz Senbern, the chief 
manager, has manifested to the Hon. 
John Jay, American Minister at 
Vienna, and to the American Com- 
missioner, a very great desire, re- 
peatedly expressed, that there should 
he a full representation of American 
Education in the Exposition. 

Indeed his inquiries haye reference 
to every description of education, 
from the nursery to the university, 
the art museum and the public 
library; and comprehend questions 
respecting such diverse subjects as 
school furniture, and other appli- 
ances; the medical and sanitary 
treatment of infants, school pen- 
manship and drawing, school books, 
newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, 
publishers’ catalogues, universities, 
colleges, professional and technical 
schools, academies, public systems of 
instruction, kindergartens, and asso- 
ciations—medical, literary, gymnas- 
tic, and others, together with sta- 
tistics in all these points; models 
and plans of buildings, ventilation, 
&e., &e. 


The Secretary of State, and Gen. 
Van Buren, who has already com- 
municated with the Governors of the 
States upon the subject, have called 
the attention of this Bureau to the 
importance of aiding to make this 
representation complete. 

I need not remind you of the im- 
— of having the best plans 
vefore us, as we begin our work. 
The time is short, and as the surest 
way of overcoming successfully all 
the difficulties, it has been decided 
to solicit the counsel of the Superin- 
tendents of the several States, and 
the leading cities of the Union; and 
for that purpose I send you this 
communication, desiring your pres- 
ence here, if possible, so as to spend 
the 13th day of November in con- 
sultation upon the subject. If it is 
inconvenient for you to do this, I 
respectfully, but earnestly, solicit any 
suggestions you may have to make 
in regard to a ve for carrying out 
most successfully the desire so widely 
expressed, of making a fair repre- 
sentation of American Educational 
systems, institutions, and aids to 
education, at the Vienna Exposition. 
Any aid in perfecting a plan for this 
purpose that you can secure from 
eminent educators around you, or 
from others interested, we’ shall be 
very happy to have the benefit of. 

Gen. Van Buren, together with 
the other Superintendents above 
mentioned, has received a similar 
invitation to meet with you here. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your Ob’t Serv’t, 
JoHN Eaton, 
Commissioner. 

In order to represent the State of 
Nebraska creditably in the matter 
mentioned in the above kettcr, I 
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would earnestly solicit the hearty co- 
operation of every friend of education 
in the State, and especially the aid of 
the County Superintendents and 
District Officers. 

In consultation with Chancellor 
Benton, the following plan was agreed 
upon: That we collect photographs 
of all the school buildings we can in 
the State, giving a short description 
of the most important ones, That 
we further solicit a few numbers of 
every newspaper and periodical pub- 
lished in the State, one number of 
each to contain a description of the 
place in which it is published, giving 
especially the main literary features 
of it. That we collect, also, a copy 
of every catalogue of whatever kind 
published. Copies, also, of the vari- 
ous reports on agriculture, &c. That 
ali these, with any other things, such 
as plans of buildings, methods of 
ventilation, landscape gardening, 
models of school furniture, apparatus, 
and the like, be arranged and classi- 
fied properly, and a hst made out, 
and the whole forwarded to Wash- 
ington as the contribution from the 
State of Nebraska to the Vienna 
Exposition. 

I desire that every county in the 
State make some contribution. Let 
me suggest that every County Super- 
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intendent take hold of the matter 
immediately, and secure photographs 
of as many school buildings as they 
can, and that a short description be 
given of the best buildings, giving 
the internal arrangement—seating, 
ventilation, apparatus, &c.; the cost 
of the building, value of site, aver- 
age price paid the teachers, number 
of scholars in the district, average 
attendance, length of time school is 
taught during the year, course of 
study pursued, advancement of the 
pupils, methods of instruction, &c., 
&ec. Let the contribution from each 
county be put up in good shape, and 
forwarded to this office. 


Also let the editors of the various 
newspapers throughout the State 
forward to this office three numbers 
of their publications, two numbers 
showing the ordinary work of each 
office, the third number to be put up 
in the best possible style, and the 
neatest job capable of being done in 
each office. 

I would most respectfully ask for 
suggestions from all who feel an in- 
terest in this matter. Let us coun- 
sel together, that we may by our 
offerings do credit to Nebraska. 

J. M. McKeENz1z, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 


History of Education in Iowa. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN IOWA. 


At the last meeting of the State 
'eachers’ Association, held at Daven- 
port in August, a committee was 
appointed to collect materials for a 
“History of Education in Iowa,” 
and if possible to secure its publi- 
cation before the next meeting of 
the Association. The committee 
have issued a circular soliciting the 
active and immediate co-operation 
of every friend of the enterprise, 
who can aid in the work. They 
say: Doubtless much of this his- 
tory has been written and printed 
which is now beyond our reach, 
but which is in the possession of 
friends, though much of profound- 
est interest has probably been bur- 
ied with the actors and observers. 
The Association would preserve 
what remains, and desire full and 
minute information on the following 
topics: 

1. School Legislation in and for Iowa, 
with the views of the advocates and op- 
ponents of particular provisions, and 
especially the aids and hindrances in the 
change from the “Rate Bill” to the 


“Free School” system. 
2. The school, school-houses, teachers, 


and general appliances and methods of 


the chaotic or “ paleozic” period preced- 
ing free schools. 
8. The inception and growth of each 


high school, training school and normal 
school in the State. 

4. The Academies, Colleges, and Uni- 
versities of Iowa, living and dead. (We 
wish a concise history of each of these 
institutions which will not fill more than 
five duodecimo pages.) 

5. County Institutes and the work of 
County Superintendents. 

6. The early history of the State 
Teachers’ Association. (The records pre- 
ceding 1869 have been lost.) 

The Committee also desire to obtain : 

1. A biographical sketch of each Secre- 
tary of the Eoard of Education and Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. A complete set, or the use of such 
set of all educational papers published in 
the State. 

8. A complete set of catalogues of all 
educational institutions or associations, 
and of all their programmes and _ reports 
of inauguration, dedication and anniver- 
sary exercises, including the addresses 
delivered, and a copy of the reports of all 
school officers. School and College offi- 
cers who will furnish views of their build- 
ings or grounds for tie proposed history 
will please inform us of the fact. 

It will be noticed that it is pro- 
posed to give due attention to the 
educational antiquities and curiosi- 
ties of Iowa, and not to ignore the 
unsuccessful efforts to promote edu- 
cation here. Though a living dog 
may be better than a dead lion, many 
a dead lion deserves a tombstone. 

Address L. F. Parker, J. Piper and 
©. Nestlerode, Iowa City, lowa.— 
Nonpareil. 





EpvucaTion elevates the desires, 
informs the understanding, purifies 
the ambitions, and enlarges the 
hopes of man; adds to the comforts 
of life here, and gives us a foretaste 
of that which is to come. 


THE first important literary work 
printed in the United States was a 
translation of Ovid, by Geo. Sandys. 
A collection of this author’s poetical 
writings has just been published, 
with a memoir, in London. 
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National School Furniture Company, 


Office, 113 & 115 State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Peard’s Patent School Desk & Settee Combined. 


Ia To this DESK and SETTED was awarded the prize over all competitors at 
the Fuir of the American Institute for 1871. _¢¢9 





We have perfected a NEW and IMPROVED DESION for Peard’s Patent Folding Desk 
and Seat, of which we make five sizes, and take pleasure in calling the attenticn of all par- 
ties interested to the cuts below, which give a correct view of the improved desk. Please 
: notice the beautiful design of the iron castings, and the curved slatted back, also the in- 

creased weight and strength of the irons. 









f 
e 
L- i. 
h 
n 
li 
3, v » 
ws Peard’s Improved Desk Ks 
T- and Seat, Top & Seat Cy, Z 
es Folded, occupying Peard’s Improved Desk and Seat, Peard’s Improved Desk, End 
Al only 10 inches. ready for use. View—OPEN. 
fi- We claim that these Desks excel all others in the following particulars: 
J P é 
d- When folded, this desk leaves no ungainly and dangerous iron projection to tear the 
ry clothes, but secures a perfectly free way of about two feet in width. It insures clean- 
J liness in the school room. When the desks are folded, sweeping becomes a matter of as 
much ease as in a perfectly open room. When folded, the book and slate rack is left per- 
O- fectly free and easy of access. They are thoroughly strong, durable, and elegant, the cast- 
he ings being all made ot extra weight and strength. They are thoroughly eomfortable, the 
1€ : backs and seats both being constructed with special 
si- reference to the comfort of the scholar. They are 
he noiselesss in opening and folding. By an application 
of pads, all noise is avoided. When it is desired, the 
it- school-room can be transformed into a spacious and 
og elegant assembly room for adults. When the desk-lid 
4 is folded, the settee becomes just as available for lec- 
n} ture room use as though made expressly for that pur- 
pose, 
nd The wood is selected cherry thoroughly seasoned. 
Each desk is fastened to the floor with sixteen screws, 
a and all castings are warranted against breakage in ordi- 
nary use. 
We manufacture a full line of 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Recita- 
tion, Church and Hail Sei- ° 
\ tees, Blackboards, &c. 
ork End View—OPEN. Address, 
B NATIONAL SCHCOL FURNITURE CO., 
Lys. r CHICAGO, ILL. 
“al |’ FRANK M. DININNY, Agent, 
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Nebraska Agency of Brewer & Tileston, 


Haucational Publishers, 
114 Washington St., BOSTON. 


THE STAN DARD! 
The Largest. The Cheapest. The Best. 


Worcester’s Royal Quarto Dictionary ; 


(ILLUSTRATED. ) 
1854 pages. More than 100,000 words, with their pronunciation, definition and etymology 


WORCESTER'S PRIMARY & COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARIES ; 
New and Tlustrated Editions. 


The large amount of useful matter in the ‘‘Comprehensive” makes it invaluable in the 
Counting Room, the Family and the School Room, and the ‘‘ Primary” should be in the 
hands of every pupil in every school in the State. 


STATE RECOMMENDATION. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries and Spelling Books, Hillard’s Readers and Seavy’s U.S. History, 
are among the books recommended for use in the schools of Nebraska in accordance with 
the law of the State. Read the foliowing from Mr. Beals ; 

Omana, September 21, 1872. 

In 1869 I recommended Hillard’s Readers to the schools of the State after a careful 
examination. I subjected them to a rigid comparison with many different series of reading 
books, candidates for public favor. During the last three years i have seen them put to the 
test of constant use in the school room, They stand this last and best of all tests most 
satisfactorily. They are well adapted to the latest methods of instruction ; and the system 
of elocution which tkey contain is incomparably the best that has been published. 

8. D. BEALS, 
Late Sup’t of Instruction for the State of Nebraska. 
cents Readers, in use in most of the schools of Nebraska, and satisfactory wherever 
nsed. 

Franklin Fifth Reader highly popular as an intermediate between the Fonrth and Fifth 

the regular series. Choice selections, and beautifully illustrated. 

Worcesters Spelling Books. 

Seavy’s Goodrich’s History of the U.S. As a volume for study cr reference, has no equal 

Campbell’s Concise History of the U.8. Challenges comparison with ~ other of its 

rade. Contains the Constitution of the United States, the Declaration of Independence, 
220 pages of matter, and maps and cuts, Combines clearness, brevity and aveuracy. 

Campbell's History of the U. 8. in German, same as the preceding. 

Weber’s Outlines of Universal History. 

Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 

Reading Charts, to accompany Hillard’s Readers. A mee | in the primary school. 

Hill’s First and Second oake in Geometry. Unsurpassed in simplicity and accuracy. 

Walton’s Manual of Arithmetic. Consisting of Dictation Exercises, hints on the meth- 
ods of teaching, For the use of teachers, etc. 

Waltons Arithmetics. Primary, Intellectual and Practical, 

Walton’s Arithmetical Table, with sliding slate and key. 

i Walton & Cogswell’s Aritmetical Charts, and many other valuable educational publica- 
ons, 

=" Correspondence solicited from school officers, teachers, etc. 


Catalogues and Circulars Sent on Application. 
Best introductory rates given to new districts. Address, 


JOHN M. TAGGART, Agent, 
PALMYRA, NEBRASKA. 


Out of the Fire !— Notwitkstanding the destruction of their entire stock of Schoo! 
Text books, by the calamitous Boston Fire, which destroyed. their publishing house with its 
eontents, BREWER & TILESTON are happy to announce—that having saved nearly all 
ot their ie me pilates, they are already able to fill all orders for their publications, at 
their new place of business, 114 Washington 8:., Boston, Mass. 
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University of Nebraska, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 





The Winter term of the University opens January 2, 1878. The 


Asricultural College 


is now organized, with a proper course of study. 
Tuition in all departments free. Books at cost. For particular information 


send for a catalogue. 
A. R. BENTON, Chancellor, 





iimili Lincoln, Nebraska. 
| A. TOWLE & CO., 
«School Books, School Periodicals, Slates, 
_ "PENCILS, RUBBERS, INK, COPY BOOKS, 


WRITING PAPER, DICTIONARIES, 
ver White’s Common School Registers, 





fth Hjand everything else needed in schools, 
- BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 
its 
sen, We also keep miscellaneous books, papers and stationery. 
ls J. Q. THACKER & CO., 
reth- 


DEALERS IN 


“Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, Putty, 


PAINTERS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 


od pure liquors for medicinal pnrposes, 


A. 
School BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


rith its 
rly #§} = g@eSpecial attention given to furnishing school districts with painters’ mate- 
ial on contract. [mvi| 


ons, at 








OMAHA. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Education of the City of Omaha, August 19th, 
1872, the following Report ef Committee on Text-Books was presented : 

TO THE HONORADLE, THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 

The Committee on Teachers and Text-Books having had under consideration the subject on 
Text-Books, beg leave to recommend the adoption of the fullowing series: 

MeGuffey’s Neanders and Speller, 

Eclectic Series of Geographies, 

White's Graded School Arithmetics, 

Harvey's Gcamaars, 

Venables United States History. 

tespectfully submitted, 

HN. KENNEDY, 
JOUN T. EDGAR, Committee. 
TUkO. BAUMER, 

The members of the Committee were UNANIMOUS in recommending the 
changes. The Report was taken up by sections and ALI. ADOPTED. 

Upon two subsequent meetings of the Board, called for the express purpose of 
giving further consideration to this Report of the Text-Book Committee, the first 
action in the premises was sustained, and the books adopted are now in use in the 
public schools of the city. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE BOARD. 


The Board invite attention to the following succinct statement of the advan- 
tages of the new books: 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller conform in orthography and pronunciation 
to common usage, and to the generally accepted authority—Webster’s Dictionary— 
«a book with which our schools heave been supplied by the late Board. They are 
in use in the best schools in our land, are cheaper than those discarded, and, in 
tie judgment of the loard, are superior in many other respects, 


The Eclectic Series of Geographies is the Jatest published, and recom- 
mended by those who formerly preferred the books now in use. The series is com- 
plete in three numbers, making it less expensive; and in methodical arrangement 
of the material, beanty, correctness, and completeness of the maps, it is superior 
to any series known to the Board. The system of map-drawing is based on correct 
principles, and is universally conceded to be the best in use. 


White’s Series of Arithmetics is a practical combination of the analytic and 
inductive methods of teaching, and, in combining mental and written erithmetic, 
saves much tedious labor on the part of teacher and pupil. The series is com- 
plete in three books, making it the most compact and economical. The omission 
of obsolete and useless subjects gives room for the presentation of more important 
topics. Neither of the lower books is an abridgment of the higher. ach con- 
tains only those processes and principles which should be mastered before the 
study of the succeeding book is begun. 


Harvey’s Grammars have been in entirely satisfactory use in the schools for 
the past two years, and are re-adopted by the above action. 


fonable’s History of the United States is the latest published, is full yet 
concise; written in a pleasant style; illustrated by more and better maps and 
portraits than any other similar history; is not incumbered by a mass of unim- 
portant matter, and is not too large to be thoroughly mastered by an average pupi 
of twelve years of age. 








